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A  recent  Federal  law  will  create  jobs 
for  the  blind  in  2500  public  buildings 
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Before  turning  in  one  Au¬ 
gust  night  in  1918,  Joseph 
1  F.  Clunk,  22,  read  for  a 
while,  as  was  his  custom.  When 
he  awoke  the  next  morning  he 
was  totally  and  permanently  blind. 

Refusing  to  accept  the  lot  of 
the  helpless,  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  built  up 
a  small  practice.  But  his  experi¬ 
ences  convinced  him  that  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attitude  toward  the  blind 
was  wrong.  Most  blind  men,  he 
insisted,  did  not  need  sheltered 
jobs  —  like  making  brooms  in  in¬ 
stitutions.  Thousands  of  them  could 
fill  jobs  in  factories  and  gain  price¬ 
less  self-respect  by  leading  normal 
lives,  asking  no  odds. 

Clunk  began  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  persuaded  steel  mills 
in  Youngstown  to  try  a  few  blind 
men  on  pipe-threading  and  test¬ 
ing  machines.  They  made  good, 
holding  their  own  with  the  sighted 
men  around  them.  Encouraged, 
Clunk  found  jobs  for  12  blind  men 
in  Pittsburgh  industrial  plants. 
Tirelessly  he  made  speeches,  wrote 
articles  about  the  work.  Mean¬ 
while,  Canada  heard  of  Clunk 
and  asked  him  to  develop  his  ideas 
in  the  Dominion.  In  nine  years  he 
traveled  360,000  miles  unattended, 


crossing  and  recrossing  a  strange 
land  until  it  was  strange  no  longer. 
He  swears  cheerfully  that  every 
Pullman  porter  in  the  Dominion 
greets  him  by  name.  And  today, 
Canada  is  doing  the  world’s  best 
job  in  caring  for  its  blind.  A  long 
list  of  industrial  plants  employ 
blind  men  side  by  side  with  the 
sighted. 

Now,  at  41,  Clunk  has  the 
whole  U.  S.  for  his  field.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  has  brought  him  back  to 
fill  the  newly-created  post  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Clunk 
is  the  first  blind  man  ever  to  hold 
a  Federal  civil  service  post;  his 
job  is  to  stimulate  existing  state 
agencies  and  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  the  Federal  program. 
He  has  no  Federal  funds  to  spend. 
He  has,  however,  some  very  defi¬ 
nite  jobs  to  offer  the  blind. 

Under  the  RandcJph-Sheppard 
Act,  Congress  has  created  a  host 
of  new  opportunities  for  blind  men 
to  achieve  self-sup/port.  Post  of¬ 
fices  and  other  Federal  buildings 
always  have  been  forbidden  ter¬ 
ritory  for  private  business  enter¬ 
prise,  but  the  new  legislation  has 
thrown  them  open  for  stands  at 
which  blind  persons  may  sell  news- 
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papers,  periodicals,  tobacco  and 
confectionery.  The  Act  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  50  percent  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  necessary  to  administer  it 
shall  be  blind  persons.  In  this,  so¬ 
cial  workers  see  the  thin  end  of  a 
wedge  into  civil  service  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Possibly,  with  the  Federal 
example  before  them,  states,  coun¬ 
ties,  and  cities  may  be  persuaded 
to  make  room  for  sightless  dicta¬ 
phone  operators,  telephone  oper¬ 
ators  (who  do  efficient  work  with 
special  switchboards)  and  other 
office  workers. 

Mr.  Clunk  estimates  that  2500 
successful  locations  for  stands  may 
be  developed  in  Federal  build¬ 
ings.  Who  is  to  decide  which  blind 
men  shall  have  these  prizes?  Well, 
most  states  have  a  commission  for 
the  blind;  these  boards  will  select 
as  operators  those  who  have  the 
prerequisite  health  and  business 
ability,  put  up  the  money  to  build 
the  stands  and  purchase  the  original 
stock  of  goods  (all  told,  about 
$1000  a  stand).  In  most  cases  this 
money  will  be  a  loan,  a  strictly 
business  transaction. 

Typical  of  an  experienced  “plac¬ 
ing”  agency  is  The  Lighthouse  — 
The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  — which  has  trained 
over  200  blind  men  to  operate 
newsstands  in  New  York  City. 
The  Industrial  H<bme  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn  has  placed  60  blind 
men  in  newsstands  in  seven  years. 
Outside  the  city,  there  are  75 
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stands  under  the  supervision  of 
C.  L.  Broun  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Broun, 
himself  sightless,  has  developed 
a  newer  field  —  six  concession 
stands  operated  by  blind  men  in 
upstate  hospitals,  which  have 
proved  a  great  convenience  to 
staff,  patients,  and  visitors. 

Oklahoma  put  blind  men  in 
newsstands  in  its  state  buildings 
ten  years  ago;  Michigan,  Texas, 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  have 
done  the  same. 

“Blindness,”  says  Mr.  Clunk, 
“is  never  a  business  asset.”  The 
number  of  people  who  will  go  out 
of  their  way  to  patronize  a  blind 
man  is  offset  by  the  number  who 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
seeing  him.  The  sight  of  affliction 
makes  many  persons  uncomforta¬ 
ble. 

Yet  experience  has  taught  the 
blind  dealer  many  little  aids.  A 
compact  newsstand  will  do  more 
business  than  a  large  one.  The 
operator  must  be  able  to  reach  out 
his  hand  quickly  for  coins,  and 
feel  for  the  correct  change  in  a 
convenient  drawer.  Designs  for 
special  fixtures  include  Braille 
markings  on  compartments,  and 
bins  just  the  width  of  cigarette 
packs  so  that  the  groping  fingers 
of  the  blind  man  do  not  disar¬ 
range  the  stock.  A  short  counter 
also  aids  the  blind  man  to  sense 
the  approach  of  customers  other¬ 
wise  lost  beyond  his  zone  of 
awareness. 
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The  blind  man  is,  of  course, 
helpless  against  petty  theft  or 
cheating,  but  losses  are  negligible. 
The  blind  operator  of  the  news¬ 
stand  in  City  Hall,  Toronto,  makes 
500  sales  a  day.  In  eight  years  he 
has  been  trimmed  once;  a  man 
passed  a  $1  bill  for  a  five.  The 
man  tried  it  again,  but  his  voice 
was  recognized  and  he  was  caught. 
Blind  business  men  often  have 
this  unusual  memory  for  voices. 
Jimmy  Hines,  operating  the  con¬ 
cession  in  the  Central  Courts  Build¬ 
ing  in  Brooklyn,  greets  at  least  a 
thousand  customers  by  name. 

Opening  of  the  Federal  build¬ 
ings  is  the  greatest  immediate  op¬ 
portunity  for  blind  employment, 
but  in  the  long  run,  private  in¬ 
dustry  offers  a  far  broader  field. 
Shop  demonstrations  by  Clunk 
and  others  have  shown  that  there 
are  some  275  occupations  in  which 
blind  persons  can  compete  equally 
with  sighted  workmen,  and  with¬ 
out  getting  special  treatment. 
Among  these  operations  are:  weigh¬ 
ing,  assembling  and  stacking  parts, 
running  metal-working  machines, 
inspecting  products  for  defects 
(as  protruding  tacks  inside  shoes), 
and  rough  grinding.  Blind  men 
and  women  —  stuff  cushions  and 
assemble  carburetors  in  automo¬ 
bile  factories;  in  packing  houses 
they  link  sausages  and  wrap  hams; 
in  candy  and  cigar  factories  they 
do  packaging  and  labeling.  In  the 
metal-working  industries  they  can 
operate  any  semi-automatic  ma¬ 


chine  that  does  not  require  visual 
adjustment.  In  electrical  manu¬ 
facturing,  with  all  its  winding, 
taping  and  stacking  of  parts,  they 
have  been  highly  successful. 

Almost  any  modernized  factory 
can  use  blind  people;  the  whole 
tendency  is  to  make  machines  as 
simple  in  operation  and  as  acci¬ 
dent-proof  as  possible.  In  an  effi¬ 
cient  plant,  the  worker  does  not 
leave  his  machine;  his  material  is 
brought  to  him,  often  automati¬ 
cally,  and  his  finished  work  is 
carried  away.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  blind  are  excellent  work¬ 
men.  “They  get  uninterrupted 
speed  because  they  have  fewer 
distractions,”  says  Mr.  Clunk. 
“They  are  good  accident  risks, 
because  they  are  careful,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  move  around  the 
factory.”  To  which  Mr.  Broun 
adds:  “They  are  steady;  they  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  there  are  few¬ 
er  opportunities  for  them,  and  so 
they  aren’t  restlessly  looking  for 
another  job.”  But  any  blind  worker 
will  hoot  at  the  popular  notion 
that  blind  men  can  do  certain  tasks 
better  than  the  sighted.  “Often  just 
as  well,  never  better,”  they  insist. 

All  that  any  worker  for  the 
blind  asks  is  for  employers  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  among  the  blind  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women 
admirably  fitted  for  modern  in¬ 
dustry  who,  by  reason  of  their 
circumstances,  are  likely  to  be 
extremely  steady,  efficient  and 
dependable. 


C.  What  the  CCC  boys  are  accomplishing 
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^ast  Sid£  New  York  boys 
found  themselves  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  high  meadows  of 
the  Glacier  National  Park;  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  youths 
waded  through  late  spring  snows  in 
the  Mount  Hood  National  Forest 
in  Oregon;  Texas  farm  boys  saw 
their  first  mountains  in  Wyoming. 
Here  was  real  adventure.  City 
boys  learned  to  drive  trucks  and 
tractors,  to  fell  big  trees,  to  build 
suspension  bridges,  to  fight  forest 
fires;  learned  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  wilderness.  Here 
was  hardihood.  Shy  boys,  homesick 
for  their  mothers’  apron  strings, 
had  “childishness  knocked  out  of 
them.”  This,  back  in  April,  1933, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps. 

The  idea  of, thus  using  the  youth 
of  our  country  must  be  credited 
to  Professor  William  James,  who 
in  1910  Wrote  an  essay  on  the 
“Moral  Equivalents  of  War,”  in 
which  he  stated  that  it  was  but  a 
question  of  time  until  the  nation’s 
youth  would  be  organized  for  a 
few  of  their  young  years  as  a  part 
of  an  army  enrolled  against  nature, 
rather  than  against  a  warring  foe. 


He  believed  that  thus  during 
peace  We  would  preserve  equiva¬ 
lents  for  the  martial  ideals  and 
virtues  of  unity,  surrender  of  pri¬ 
vate  interest,  loyalty,  discipline, 
and  hardihood.  This  is  what  we 
have  today  in  the  CCC. 

Each  200-man  camp  is  under 
an  Army  reserve  officer,  but  the 
discipline  is  not  military.  It  is  se¬ 
cured  through  the  personality  of 
the  reserve  officers,  and  by  a  few 
simple  penalties  maintained  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  boys  themselves. 
A  “gold-bricker”  entering  a  camp 
soon  finds  that  loafing  on  the  job 
isn’t  popular,  and  that  he  must  do 
his  share;  if  he  “can’t  take  it,”  he 
leaves.  For  minor  infractions,  there 
is  a  denial  of  week-end  leave,  for 
more  serious  ones  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  dollars,  for  very 
serious  ones  discharge  from  the 
Corps. 

In  each  camp,  besides  the  re¬ 
serve  officer  in  charge,  there  is  a 
junior  and  a  medical  officer.  From 
the  boys  themselves  are  drawn 
cooks,  orderlies,  a  mess  steward,  a 
supply  steward,  hospital  aid,  as¬ 
sistant  educational  adviser,  clerks 
and  truck  drivers.  All  jobs  outside 
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